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Three Poems 


By Leyutanp HuckFieLp 


WHEN YOU HAVE DREAMED YOUR 
DREAM — 


When you have dreamed your dream of fame and 
power 

And, wakening, find it life’s late afternoon, 

And know that labor will be done with soon 

And that your hope is like a wilting bower; 

Rise from the agony of that bitter hour 

And force a smile and hum a wilful tune 

Of bygone nights beneath a magic moon 

When every sweet May meadow was in flower. 


So shall you come at last to day’s black end 
And foot the gloomy path that none retrace, 
And laugh, because lost loveliness walks beside; 
And those who follow on the way you wend 
Shall look upon your carelessness of face 

And mould their days to die as you have died. 
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LURE OF LIGHT 


The grey seas heave and roar and sway 
Under a dim cloud-shrouded moon, 
And the mad white froth of an evil bay 
Flashes across our lantern glow: 


And Death’s grim hands grip hard below 
At mortared seams of the yieldless stone 
While his voice in a low continuous thunder 
Tells the passing of all things known — 
Tolls all wisdom and dirges wonder 

And chants of Beauty’s burial under 
Oblivion’s starless snow. 


Out of the grey night sea-birds blow 

And smash their wings on the lantern glass; 
Lured from the blackness of sea-wastes 

By hope of sunlight on green grass 

By shores where tepid currents flow. 


And even so— and even so — 

We smash our souls and fluttering fall: 
Youth and beauty and wisdom, all 

That wings from out of the stormy waste — 
We seek for a light, we seek a glow — 

We ask what only the dead may know — 
And, whirling on with hope and haste, 

We smash ourselves on an unseen glass — 


And like the crippled birds we go — 
Dust of chaos, blindly blown, 
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We crash and fall to the mad seas under 
While Death with low continuous thunder 
Chants the passing of all things known. 


FROM A GARDENER TO A POTTER 


We two have handled earth so much 
And won such beauty from its mass 
That we shall scarcely fear its touch 
When Fate may nod and bid us pass. 


Rather, the clay and brave brown mold 
Will wrap us warm and work goodwill 
Until a thousand Springs have rolled 
Through the Great Potter’s grinding mill; 


Then we shall stir and slowly rise 
And feel the sun and wind and rain, 
And thrill with glory of blue skies 
We had not thought to know again. 


And I shall live in grass and flowers, 
Because I loved them long ago, 

And drink my fill of silver showers 
And sway to all the winds that blow: 


And you? Your fame for many a day 
Will fire the art of older lands, 

A wondrous thing of perfect clay 
Made by a master-craftsman’s hands. 








To a River Near a Desert 


By Guenn Warp DrespacH 


My eyes burn in the fevered winds that pass, 
My heart is weary with mirages thrown 
Against the glaring sky, while dusted grass 
Takes on dull colors of the weathered stone, 
And from wind-crippled cedars dwarfed and lone, 
Upon the ridge worn down to rock, I pass 
To look upon the valley where you flow. 
There willows stir and cottonwoods arise 
With music in their leaves, and pastures grow, 
And your swift waters challenge thirsting skies. 


O that I might come down with you from hills 
Where you flow out from Earth’s impassioned 

breast,. 

Through caverns worn, where even Morning stills 
Half-wakened songs near mysteries unguessed, 
And follow you with thirsting lips that pressed 

Often upon you for the Life that wills 
The pilgrimage of hearts that mortal are, 
Beyond the things we know to things we sense 
In moments hushed when Silence sends a star 
And dreams grow puzzled at its imminence. 


How can you know that I have thirsted long 
As thirsts the desert? Now I see you feed 
The groping roots of trees whose leaves are song 
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A little way beyond you. Can you heed 
The curling oak leaves aching in the need 

Of water on the hill where winds are strong? 
Your narrow waters could not reach them all — 
These thirsting trees, these grasses where the dew 
Is like a lost dream, while you hear the call 
Of distant places pleading unto you. 


I would not bid you stay to flood one place 
And places turn to desert, would not be 
With you when you rush down to mad embrace 
Of waters of the many-passioned Sea. 
So I have seen my hopes go floodingly 
To vasts all-claiming, though they left a trace 
Of growing things behind them! Bitterness 
Has come and passed, as from unvanquished 
springs 
The lost is given — as soon the given grows less — 
While reoccurring wonder lives in things. 


Could I but make a heart grow gloriously 
For every living tree that you can show! 
What if my heart, like you, went to the Sea 
And lost its Self, and could not hope to know 
What little trace it left there! Still would grow 
The things it loved, where it no more could be. . . . 
Could I but make my own heart grow as sure 
In strength and song as trees, as wise as they — 
See dead leaves fall, and growing still, endure 
The Winter — with the Spring not far away! 
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Lad on the Snowy Slope 


By CHANDLER TRIMBLE 


Lad on the snowy slope, 
Turn from the breathless climb; 
View the steep sheen of hope 
Back to the foot of time! 


Ah, with what joy and cheer, 
Trudging through toilsome drift, 

Nearer the crest, and near, 
Eager thine eyes did lift! 


Now when the goal is won, 
Gleams there one farther on? 

See how thy vanished sun 
Shines in the dawn! 


Now thou hast climbed so high! 
Art thou not satisfied? 
Boy-heart, I hear thy ery: 
‘‘Way for me! Way! I glide!’’ 


Clap thee thy sled to breast! 
How the bright runners shine! 
Ah, life’s last joy is best: 
Down the proud steep decline! 


Swift down the Hills of Dream 
Echo the happy cries: 

On what bright starry beam 

Coast ye to Paradise! 
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The Parting Genius 


“‘The parting Genius is with sighing sent.’’ 
Mitton’s Hymn on the Nativity. 


By Hexen Coste Crew 


It was high noon, blue and hot. The little town 
upon the southern slope of the hills that shut in the 
great plain glared white in the intense sunlight. The 
beds of the brooks in the valleys that cut their way 
through the hill-clefts were dry and dusty; and the 
sole shade visible lay upon the orchard floors, where 
the thick branches above cast blue-black shadows 
upon the golden tangle of grasses at their feet. A 
soft murmur of hidden creature-things rose like an 
invisible haze from earth, and nothing moved in all 
the horizon save the black kites high in the blue air 
and the white butterflies over the drowsy meadows. 
The poppies that flecked the yellow wheat fields 
drooped heavily, spilling the wine of summer from 
their cups. Nature stood at drowsy-footed pause, 
reluctant to take up again the vital whirr of living. 

At the edge of the orchard, near the dusty high- 
way, under a huge misshapen olive tree sat a boy, 
still as a carven Buddha save that his eyes stood 
wide, full of dreams. His was a sensitive face, 
thoughtful beyond his childish years, full of weari- 
ness when from time to time he closed his eyes, full 
of dark brooding when the lids lifted again. Pres- 
ently he rose to his feet, and his two hands clenched 
tightly into fists. 
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**T hate it!’’ he muttered vehemently. 

At his side the grasses stirred and a portion of the 
blue shadow of the tree detached itself and became 
the shadow of a man. 

‘‘Hate?’’ questioned a golden, care-free voice at 
his side. ‘‘Thou’rt over-young to hate. What is it 
thou dost hate?’’ 

A young man had thrown himself down in the 
grass at the boy’s side. Shaggy locks hung about his 
brown cheeks; his broad, supple chest and shoulders 
were bare; his eyes were full of sleepy laughter; and 
his indolent face was now beautiful, now grotesque, 
at the color of his thoughts. From a leathern thong 
about his neck hung a reed pipe, deftly fashioned, 
and a bowl of wood carved about with grape-bunches 
dangled from the twisted vine which girdled his 
waist. In one hand he held a honey-comb, into which 
he bit with sharp white teeth, and on one arm he car- 
ried branches torn from fig and almond trees, clus- 
tered with green figs and with nuts. The two looked 
long at each other, the boy gravely, the man smiling. 

‘Thou wilt know me another time,’’ said the man 
with a throaty laugh. ‘‘And I shall know thee. I 
have been watching thee a long time —I know not 
why. But what is it thou dost hate? For me, I hate 
nothing. Hate is wearisome.’’ 

The boy’s gaze fixed itself upon the bright, in- 
souciant face of the man with a fascination he en- 
deavored to throw off but could not. Presently he 
spoke, and his voice was low and clear and deliberate. 
‘‘Hate is evil,’’ he said. 
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‘‘T know not what evil may be,’’ said the man, a 
puzzled frown furrowing the smooth brow for a swift 
moment. ‘‘Hunger, now, or lust, or sleep —’’ 

‘*Hate is the thing that comes up in my throat and 
chokes me when I think of tyranny,’’ interrupted the 
boy, his eyes darkening. 

‘*Why trouble to hate?’’ asked the man. He lifted 
his pipe to his lips and blew a joyous succession of 
swift, unhesitant notes, as throbbing as the heat, as 
vivid as the sunshine. His lithe throat bubbled and 
strained with his effort, and his warm vitality poured 
through the mouthpiece of the pipe and issued melo- 
diously at the farther end. Noon deepened through 
many shades of hot and slumberous splendor, the 
very silence intensified by the brilliant pageant of 
sound. A great hawk at sail overhead hung suddenly 
motionless upon unquivering wings. Every sheep in 
the pasture across the road lifted a questioning nose, 
and the entire flock moved swiftly nearer on a sud- 
den impulse. And then the man threw down his pipe, 
and the silence closed in softly upon the ebbing waves 
of sound. 

‘‘Why trouble to hate?’’ he asked again, and sank 
his shoulder deeper into the warm grass. His voice 
was as sleepy as the drone of distant bees, and his 
dream-filmed eyes looked out through drooping lids. 
‘*T hate nothing. It takes effort. It is easier to feel 
friendly with all things — creatures, and men, and 
gods.’’ 

‘*T hate with a purpose,’’ said the child, his eyes 
fixed, and brooding upon an inward vision. The man 
rose upon his elbow and gazed curiously at the boy, 
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but the latter, unheeding, went on with his own 
thoughts. ‘‘Some day I shall be a man, and then I 
shall kill tyranny. Aye, kill! It is tyranny that I 
hate. And hatred I hate; and oppression. But how 
I shall go about to kill them, that I do not yet know. 
I think and think, but I have not yet thought of a 
way.’”’ 

‘*Tf,’’ said the man, ‘‘thou could’st love as royally 
as thou could’st hate, what a lover thou would’st be- 
come! For me, I love but lightly, and hate not at all, 
yet have I been a man for aeons. How near art thou 
to manhood?’’ 

‘*T have lived nearly twelve years.’’ 

Like a flash the man leaped to his feet and turned 
his face westward towards the sea with outstretched 
arms, and a look and gesture of utter yearning gave 
poignancy and spirit to the careless, sleepy grace of 
his face and figure. He seized the boy’s arm. ‘‘See 
now,’’ he cried, his voice trembling upon the verge of 
music, ‘‘it is nearly twelve years that I have been a 
wanderer, shorn of my strength and my glory! Look 
you, boy, at the line of hills yonder. Behind those 
hills lie the blue sea-ridges, and still beyond, lies the 
land where I dwelt. Ye gods, the happy country!’’ 
Like a great child he stood, and his breast broke into 
sobs, but his eyes glowed with splendid visions. 
‘¢Apollo’s golden shafts could scarce penetrate the 
shadowy groves, and Diana’s silver arrows pierced 
only the tossing treetops. And underfoot the crocus 
flamed, and the hyacinth. Flocks and herds fed in 
pastures rosy with blossoms, and there were white 
altars warm with flame in every thicket. There were 
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dances, and mad revels, and love and laughter’? — 
he paused, and the splendor died from his face. 
‘‘And then one starry night — still and clear it was, 
and white with frost — fear stalked into the happy 
haunts, and an ontreading mystery, benign yet 
dreadful. And something, I know not what, drove 
me forth. Aie! Ate! There is but the moaning of 
doves where the glad hymns sounded, and cold ashes 
and dead drifted leaves on the once warm altars!”’ 

A sharp pull at his tunic brought his thoughts back 
to the present. The child drew him urgently down 
into the long grass, and laid a finger upon his lip; 
and at the touch of the small finger the man trembled 
through all his length of limbs, and lay still. Up the 
road rose a cloud of dust and the sound of deter- 
mined feet, and presently a martial figure came in 
sight, clad in bronze and leather helmet and cuirass, 
and carrying an oblong shield and a short, broad- 
bladed sword of double edge. Short yet agile, a sol- 
dier every inch, he looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but marched steadily and purposefully upon 
his business. His splendid muscles, shining with 
sweat, gleamed satinwise in the hot sun. A single 
unit, he was yet a worthy symbol of a world-wide 
efficiency. 

The man and boy beneath the tree crouched low. 
‘‘Art afraid?’’ whispered the man. And the boy 
whispered back, ‘‘It is he that I hate, and all his 
kind.’’ His child-heart beat violently against his 
side, great beads stood out upon his forehead, and 
his hands trembled. ‘‘If you but knew the sorrow in 
the villages! Aye, in the whole country — because 
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of him! He takes the bread from the mouths of the 
pitiful poor — and we are all so poor! The women 
and babes starve, but the taxes must be paid. Upon 
the aged and the crippled, even, fall heavy burdens. 
And all because of him and his kind!’’ 

The man looked at the flushed face and trembling 
limbs of the boy, and his own face glowed in a golden 
smile that was full of a sudden and unaccustomed 
tenderness. ‘‘Why, see now,’’ he whispered, ‘‘that 
is easily overcome. Look! I will show thee the 
way.’’ Lifting himself cautiously, he crouched on 
all fours in the grass, slipping and sliding forward 
so hiddenly that the keen ear and eagle eye of the 
approaching soldier took note of no least ripple in 
the quiet grass by the roadside. It was the sinuous, 
silent motion of a snake; and suddenly his eyes nar- 
rowed, his lips drew back from his teeth, his ears 
pricked forward, along the ridge of his bare back the 
hair bristled, and the locks about his face waved and 
writhed as though they were the locks of Medusa 
herself. Ah, and were those the flanks and feet of a 
man, or of a beast, that bore him along so stealthily? 
‘The child watched him in a horror of fascination, 
rooted to the spot in terror. 

With the quickness of a flash it all happened — 
the martial traveller taken unaware, the broad- 
bladed sword wrenched from his hand by seemingly 
superhuman strength, a sudden hideous grip at his 
throat, blows rained upon his head, sharp sobbing 
breaths torn from his panting breast oi 
red stain upon the dusty road . . . . a huddled 
figure . . . . silence. And he who had been a 
man indeed a few brief, bright years, was no more 
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now than carrion; and he who through all his 
boasted aeons had not yet reached the stature of a 
man stood above the dead body, his face no longer 
menacing, but beautiful with a smiling delight in his 
deed. And then suddenly the spell that held the 
child was broken, and he leaped out upon the mur- 
derer and beat and beat and beat upon him with 
helpless, puny child-fists, and all a child’s splendid 
and ineffectual rage. And at that the man turned 
and thrust the child from him in utter astonishment, 
and the boy fell heavily back upon the road, the sec- 
ond quiet figure lying there. And again the man’s 
face changed, became vacant, bewildered, troubled; 
and stooping, he lifted the boy in his arms, and ran 
with him westward along the road, through the 
fields of dead-ripe wheat, across the stubble of the 
garnered barley, fleet-footed as a deer, till he could 
run no more. 

In a little glen of hickory and oak, through whose 
misty-mellow depths a small stream trickled, he 
paused at last and laid the boy upon a soft and 
matted bed of thick green myrtle, and brought water 
in his two hands to bathe the bruised head, whimper- 
ing the while. Then he chafed the small bare feet 
and warmed them in his own warm breast; and gath- 
ering handfuls of pungent mint and the sweet- 
scented henna, he crushed them and held them to the 
boy’s nostrils. And these devices failing, he sat dis- 
consolate, the curves of his mobile face falling into 
unwonted lines of half-weary, half-sorrowful dejec- 
tion. ‘‘I know not how it may be,’’ he said to him- 
self, smiling whimsically, ‘‘but I seem to have caught 
upon my lips the bitter human savor of repentance.”’ 
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Utter silence held the little glen. The child lay 
unconscious, and the man sat with his head in his 
hands, as one brooding. When the sun at last neared 
the place of his setting, the boy’s eyes opened. His 
gaze fell upon his companion, and crowded and con- 
fused thoughts surged through him. For some time 
he lay still, finding his bearings. And at length the 
hatred that had all day, and for many days, filled 
his young breast, melted away in a divine pity and 
tenderness, and the tears of that warm melting rolled 
down his cheeks. The man near him, who had 
watched in silence, gently put a questioning finger 
upon the wet cheeks. 

‘What is it?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Repentance,’’ said the boy. 

‘‘T pity thee. Repentance is bitter of taste.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the boy. ‘‘It is warm and sweet. It 
moves my heart and my understanding.’’ 

‘‘What has become of thy hatred?’’ 

‘*T shall never hate again.”’ 

‘What wilt thou do, then?’’ 

‘‘T shall love,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Love,’’ he re- 
peated softly. ‘‘How came I never to think of that 
before?’’ 

‘*Wilt thou love tyranny and forbear to kill the 
tyrant?’’ 

The boy rose to his feet, and his young slenderness 
was full of strength and dignity, and his face, cleared 
of its sombre brooding, was full of a bright, un- 
troubled decision. The cypresses upon the hilltops 
stood no more resolutely erect, the hills themselves 
were no more steadfast. ‘‘Nay,’’ he said, laughing 
a little, boyishly, in pure pleasure at the crystal fix- 
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ity of his purpose. ‘‘ Rather will I love the tyrant, 
and the tyranny will die of itself. Oh, it is the way! 
It is the way! And I could not think of it till now! 
Not till I saw thee killing and him bleeding. Then I 
knew.’’ Then, more gravely, he added, ‘‘I will begin 
by loving thee.’’ 

‘‘Thou hast the appearance of a young god,’’ said 
the man slowly, ‘‘but if thou wert a god, thou 
would’st crush thine enemies, not love them.’’ He 
sighed, and his face strengthened into a semblance 
of power. ‘‘I was a god once myself,’’ he added 
after some hesitation. 

‘‘What is thy name?’’ asked the boy. 

‘‘They called me once the Great God Pan. And 
thou?’’ 

‘*My father is Joseph the carpenter. My mother 
calls me Jesus.”’ 

“Ah ... .”? said Pan;**. . . . sé Thou?”’ 

Quietly they looked into each other’s eyes; quietly 
clasped hands. And with no more words the man 
turned westward into the depths of the glen, drawing 
the sun’s rays with him as he moved, so that the 
world seemed the darker for his going. And as he 
went he blew upon his pipe a tremulous and hesi- 
tating melody, piercing sweet and piercing sorrow- 
ful, so that whosoever should hear it should clutch 
his throat with tears at the wild pity of it, and the 
strange and haunting beauty. And the boy stood 
still, watching, until the man was lost upon the edge 
of night. Then he turned his face eastward, whence 
the new day comes, carrying forever in his heart the 
echoes of a dying song. 





Two Poems 


By Auice PIniFrer 


I 
CRICKETS 


A clip of castanets: 

Too faint to hear, the happy tune, 
For capering of dew-wet feet,— 

Fiddles, flutes, and hushed bassoon; 
Ancient summer festival 

Under the thin young moon. 


II 
IRIS FLOWER 


She swung her tattered skirt, 
Folded in rainy air; 

The cold drops on her chin, 
And thick upon her hair. 


A pale and pointed face, 
Smiling elfin-wise, 

And O through blur and blow 
The color of her eyes! 


And ever in the rushes 
That gleam of purple gown: 
A thousand River Maidens 
Dancing the meadows down! 








